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IPRIZE      ESS.A.Y 


THESE  pages  are  written  by  a  barley  grower,  a  member  of  one  of 
the  two  classes  on  which  the  burden  of  the  Malt  Tax  falls  most  op- 
pressively. 

They  are  written  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  read  by  many  who 
will  be  willing  to  give  an  impartial  consideration  to  their  contents. 
Their  object  is  to  state  calmly,  temperately,  and  with  all  possible 
brevity  the  effects  of  the  tax. 

If  the  statements  they  contain  can  be  disputed,  or  are  not  strong 
enough  to  convince  the  impartial  reader  of  the  injustice,  hardship, 
and  inexpediency  of  the  tax,  by  all  means  let  them  be  dismissed  at 
once.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  found  truthful  and 
weighty,  showing  just  and  reasonable  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  many,  then  does  the  writer  challenge  for  them  the  respectful 
attention  of  his  readers. 

It  has  been  found  most  convenient  to  arrange  the  subject  in  the 
following  manner : 

The  bearing  of  the  Malt  Tax  on  the  grower  of  barley. 
The  bearing  of  the  Malt  Tax  on  the  working  classes. 
Greneral  objections  to  the  Tax. 
Objections  urged  against  repeal. 
First,  then,  we  enquire — WHAT  is  THE  BEAKING  OF  THE  MALT 

TAX   Oy  THE    GEOWEE   OF   BAELEY  ? 

Barley  is  one  of  the  principal  products  of  the  British  Isles.  It 
is  the  usual  practice  throughout  the  country  to  grow  equal  breadths 
of  wheat  and  barley,  so  that  this  crop  is  second  in  importance  to 
none.  JSTow  mark  the  effect  of  the  Malt  Tax  upon  this  staple 
national  product. 

It  greatly  lessens  the  natural  demand  for  it. 

It  does  this  in  several  wrays. 

The  principal  demand  for  barley  is  for  malting  purposes;  this  tax 
adds  more  than  70  per  cent,  to  the  price  of  malt.  The  average  price 
of  a  quarter  of  malting  barley  at  the  present  time  is  31s.,  (see  Mark 
Lane  Express,  Dec.  12th,  1864).  The  tax  on  a  quarter  of  malt 
is  21s.  8d.,  which  is  just  70  per  cent.  But  the  tax  really  adds  more 
than  this  to  the  price,  for  besides  the  amount  of  the  tax  there  is  the 
maltster's  profit  upon  it.  It  is  necessary  for  his  own  security  that 
he  should  make  a  profit  on  the  tax  as  well  as  on  the  barley.  He 
often  has  to  give  longer  credit  for  the  malt  than  he  is  allowed  upon 
the  tax.  If  he  makes  bad  debts,  they  are  upon  the  tax  as  well  as  the 
barley,  and  if  in  the  process  of  manufacture  he  injures  the  malt,  he 
has  still — except  in  very  exceptional  instances — the  duty  to  pay. 
All  those  contingencies  his  profits  must  cover,  so  that  it  is  a  plain 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  Malt  Tax  increases  the  price  of  malt  by 
more  than  its  own  amount.  At  the  present  moment  then,  it  adds 
more  than  70  per  cent.,  but  as  the  price  of  barley  just  now  is  ex- 
ceptionally low,  and  we  are  desirous  of  keeping  all  our  statements 
witJiin  the  mark,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  calling  the  addition  ( 
made  by  the  duty,  70  per  cent. 


It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  we  are  very  considerably  below  the 
truth  in  this  estimate.  Eight  years  ago  there  died  in  the  parish  in 
which,  the  writer  lives,  an  old  man  who,  in  his  young  days,  had 
taken  four  "bushels  of  barley  and  a  shilling  to  a  malting  in  the 
parish,  and  brought  back  four  bushels  of  malt,  the  maltster  being 
satisfied  with  the'increase  of  measure  which  arises  in  the  process  of 
malting,  with  the  shilling,  and  with  the  chives  as  his  profit.  For 
many  years  past,  through  the  operation  of  the  duty,  for  four  bushels 
of  barley  only  two  of  malt  have  been  attainable  ;  at  the  present 
time  four  bushels  will  not  purchase  two.  In  practice  then  the  duty 
lias  added  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  to  the  price  of  malt.  Ke- 
inembering  this  and  taking  into  account  further,  the  fact,  that  the 
tax  greatly  limits  competition  in  the  trade  by  making  so  much  more 
capital  necessary  than  would  be  required  without  it,  thus  keeping 
out  small  men  who  would  cut  the  closest ;  we  are  confident  it  will  not 
be  disputed  by  any  one  that  70  per  cent,  is  an  extremely  moderate 
estimate  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  malt  caused  by  the  duty. 

Now,  unless  malt  is  an  exception  to  all  ordinary  rules,  this  enor- 
mous addition  to  its  natural  price,  must  very  greatly  lessen  its  con- 
yumption. 

The  natural  demand  for  malt  is  further  lessened  by  the  use  of  other 
articles  in  brewing  substituted  for  malt  on  account  of  its  great  price. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  malt  is  unusually  dear  (as  when  in 
1854  for  war  purposes,  the  duty  was  increased),  the  consumption  of 
malt  decreases,  and  that  there  is  then  more  adulteration.  "When 
the  price  falls,  the  consumption  of  malt  increases  again,  and  the 
public  are  served  with  purer  beer.  The  effect  which  thus  follows  a. 
sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  malt,  is  always  to  a  large  extent  in  opera- 
tion on  account  of  the  70  per  cent,  added  to  its  price  by  the  duty. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  barley  sold  for  malting  in  consumed  by  the 
public  in  the  shape  of  beer.  The  price  of  this  article  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  tax.  The  legitimate  materials  from  which  beer  is 
brewed  are  malt  and  hops.  The  tax,  with  the  maltster's  profit  upon 
it,  adds  50  per  cent,  to  the  joint  value  of  these.  The  brewer,  like 
the  maltster,  has  to  make  a  profit  upon  this  artificially  added  value, 
as  well  as  upon  the  natural  price  of  the  articles  he  uses,  and  the 
pn  'nlican  the  same.  So  the  price  of  beer  is  increased  by  the  amount 
of  the  tax,  the  maltster's  profit  upon  it,  the  brewer's  profit,  and  to 
retail  consumers,  by  the  publican's  profit  upon  it  too.  As  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  consumption  is  diminished  and  the  demand  for 
malt  is  further  lessened. 

Can  proof  be  clearer  tlaat  the  demand  for  barley  is  in  these 
different  ways  greatly  lessened,  and  a«  a  necessary  consequence,  its 
value  decreased  ? 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  producer  of 
barley  by  the  Malt  Tax.  It  has  another  bearing  upon  the  value  of 
liis  grain. 

It  renders  inferior  barley  comparatively  valueless. 

Take  a  case  which  is  very  common  this  year.  There  are  many 
who  have  been  keeping  plenty  of  stock  on  their  farms,  and  so  have 
brought  them  into  a  hi^h  state.  Last  year  being  a  forcing  one  for 
l»arley,  the  crop  on  such  farms  was  very  rank,  and  the  grain  conse- 
quently thin.  This  barley,  though  perfectly  sound,  and  weighing  in 
^riany  instances  561bs.  to  the  bushel,  is  quite  unsaleable  for  malting. 
"Why  ?  Because  of  the  duty.  It  would  make  good  maJt  nobody 


questions,  but  not  good  enough  to  bear  the  duty.  The  duty  is 
charged  by  measure,  the  same  on  all  qualities  of  malt.  But  the 
value  of  nialt  is  proportioned  to  the  extract  it  will  yield.  That 
made  from,  the  fine  thin  skinned  barleys  yields  the  most,  and  as  the. 
duty  is  the  same  on  them  as  on  inferior  qualities,  it  will  only  answer 
to  malt  the  best.  If,  for  example,  three  quarters  of  the  best  barley, 
when  converted  into  malt,  will  yield  equal  extract  to  four  quarter* 
of  inferior  quality,  the  amount  of  the  tax  being  in  the  first  case  65s., 
and  in  the  latter  86s.  8d.,  it  is  obviously  to  the  interest  of  the  malt- 
ster only  to  buy  the  best.  Thus  barley,  wrhich  but  for  the  duty 
would  command  a  ready  sale,  is  rendered  by  it  a  drug  in  the  mar- 
ket. This  operates  to  discourage  high  farming  and  the  keeping  of 
stock,  which  looking  at  the  price  of  meat  it  is  surely  rather  to  the 
interest  of  the  country  to  encourage.  The  injury  which  the  occu- 
pieis  of  the  best  barley  lands  thus  sustain  in  some  seasons,  falls 
every  year  upon  those  more  numerous  farmers  who  occupy  less  kindly 
soils.  This  leads  in  many  instances  to  the  derangement  of  their 
system  of  cropping.  That  rotation,  which  all  the  most  intelligent 
agriculturists  have  considered  the  best,  is  obliged  to  be  abandoned 
for  one  less  scientifically  correct. 

Then  again,  we  have  wet  harvests  sometimes,  and  every  year  some 
barley  is  abroad  in  wet  weather.  It  will  often  happen  to  even  the 
most  careful  farmers,  that  some  of  their  barley  will  have  too  much 
wet  upon  it,  after  it  is  cut,  and  before  it  is  secured.  Not  enough  to 
sprout  it,  yet  enough  to  saturate  and  swrell  it.  The  weather  brightens, 
the  barley  is  harvested  dry,  and  in  due  time  carried  to  market.  It 
is  there  found  unsaleable  for  malting  purposes,  and  why  ?  Because 
of  the  Malt  Tax.  Ask  the  maltster,  he  will  tell  you  :  "  I  could 
make  this  into  very  good  malt  if  there  were  no  excise  restrictions. 
It  requires  different  handling  from  ordinary  barley.  Having  had  so 
much  wet  upon  it  in  the  field,  it  will  not  bear  the  usual  time  in  the 
cistern — the  time  prescribed  by  the  excise  ;  therefore  I  dare  not 
purchase  it." 

But  the  tax  has  yet  another  and  a  most  important  bearing  upon 
barley  growers. 

Malt  is  of  very  great  value  as  food  for  stock.  This  is  no  matter  of 
theory,  as  the  following  testimonies  from  some  of  the  best  known 
farmers  in  the  country  clearly  prove : 

Mr.  J.  Hudson,  of  Castleacre,  Norfolk,  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1S46,  made  the  following  statement : — "  I  grow 
3,000  quarters  of  barley.  I  should  consume  half  of  it  but  for  the 
duty.  If  allowed  to  malt  coarse  barley  and  feed  with  it,  I  could 
save  £2  10s.  or  £2  12s.  per  beast  by  it,  the  first  as  compared  with 
oilcake,  the  second  as  compared  with  barley." 

Mr.  Eobert  Smith,  of  Emmett's  Grange,  Devon,  spoke  as  follow* 
at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Farmers'  Club,  held  Eeb.,  1849  : — "  I 
have  tried  about  20  experiments  in  the  use  of  malt  in  fattening 
sheep.  Malt  made  more  mutton  than  any  other  article  of  food  I 
gave  them,  and  what  is  more,  after  they  had  had  malt  they  refused 
to  eat  anything  else." 

At  the  same  meeting,  Mr.  W.  E.  Hobbs,  of  Boxstead  Lodge, 
Essex,  said, — "  I  am  quite  convinced  there  is  no  food  within  the 
reach  of  the  farmer,  which  would  be  found  so  serviceable  as  malt. 
I  have  found  it  very  useful  for  horses.  I  have  also  used  it  when 
competing  for  prizes,  and  I  can  conscientiously  declare,  that  I  be- 
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lieve  no  man  who  uses  oilcake  can  compete  with  the  man  "by  whom 
malt  is  employed." 

"We  could  multiply  such  testimonies  largely,  but  it  would  bo 
useless,  as  such  statements  from  such  men  are  quite  conclusive. 

Now  lo'ok  at  the  position  in  which  the  farmer  is  placed.  He  grows 
the  barley  on  his  own  land,  which,  when  malted,  is  a  most  valuable 
food  for  cattle,  and  yet  he  is  not  allowed  to  use  this,  his  own  produce, 
in  its  most  valuable  state  until  he  has  paid  an  enormous  duty  upon 
it,  amounting  to  a  prohibition,  and  then  he  is  compelled  to  compete 
with  foreign  stock  imported  free  of  duty.  And  what  is  more, — the 
malt  he  may  not  use  without  paying  this  enormous  tax,  the  foreigner 
may  import,  and  the  duty  wiU  be  remitted  him  (for  it  is  remitted 
on  all  exported  malt).  He  may  use  it  in  fattening  his  stock  and 
then  send  them  to  compete  in  our  markets  with  our  own. 

But  it  will  be  said,  "this  is  met  by  the  bill  introduced  last  session 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer."  It  is  the  general  opinion  of 
practical  men  that  that  bill  will  be  nearly  inoperative.  In  order 
to  prevent  fraud  it  is  so  fettered  with  conditions  that  its  value  is 
destroyed.  The  operation  of  malting  is  made  expensive  and  most 
troublesome.  Linseed  is  required  to  be  mixed  with  the  malt,  and 
the  whole  is  required  to  be  so  finely  ground  as  to  be  subject  to 
extravagant  waste.  It  is  something  entirely  different  from  free 
permission  to  the  farmer  to  malt  as  he  pleases  his  own  produce. 
JFor  all  practical  purposes  he  is  nearly  in  the  same  position  as  before  it 
passed.  The  only  value  of  the  bill,  in  our  estimation,  is  the  indica- 
tion it  gives  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  desirous,  when  fairly  convinced 
of  a  grievance,  to  attempt  its  removal. 

Before  leaving  the  barley  producer,  we  must  notice  the  bearing 
of  the  Malt  Tax  upon  him  as  a  direct  tax. 

The  farmer  is  a  large  consumer  of  malt.  Few  people  are  aware 
how  much  the  tax  costs  him  in  this  way.  In  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land it  has  been  the  custom  from  time  immemorial  to  allow  malt  to 
the  labourers  employed  in  cultivating  the  soil.  In  some  cases  all 
the  year  round.  In  others  only  at  certain  seasons.  Sir  E..  Peel, 
in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  upon  the  Malt  Tax  in  1835  (the 
speech  referred  to  with  approbation  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  recent 
debates),  estimates  that  on  a  farm  of  300  acres,  100  bushels  of  malt 
are  annually  consumed.  In  some  cases  more  are  consumed,  but 
within  the  range  of  our  own  observation  we  consider  this  a  rather 
full  estimate.  Let  us  see  what  amount  of  Income  Tax  this  is 
equivalent  to.  Set  the  farm  of  300  acres,  at  a  rent  of  30s. 
per  acre — £450.  A  farmer  pays  Income  Tax  on  half  his  rent, 
assumed  (and  justly),  to  be  the  average  amount  of  his  income. 
In  the  case  before  us  Income  Tax  will  be  paid  on  £225.  Now  the 
duty  on  100  bushels  of  malt  at  21s.  8d.  per  quartfer  is  £13  10s. — 
being  equal  to  an  Income  Tax  of  14|d.  in  the  £.  The  farmer 
grows  the  barley  on  his  own  land,  but  before  he  can  use  it  himself, 
or  give  it  to  the  men  who  cultivate  it  to  use  to  brew  beer  to  help 
them  in  their  work,  he  must  pay  this  enormous  duty  to  govern- 
ment, and  this  at  a  time  when  foreign  corn  raised  without  any  such 
encumbrance,  comes  in  duty  free  from  all  the  world. 

^Such  then  are  the  bearings  of  the  Malt  Tax  upon  the  producer 
of  barley.  It  greatly  lessens  the  natural  demand  for  his  produce, 
thereby  depreciating  its  value  ;  it  renders  some  portions  comparatively 
worthless;  it  prevents  his  using  his  own  produce  in  its  most  approved 


form  for  Ins  stock,  and  it  forbids  him  too  to  use  it  for  Jiis  own  con- 
sumption and  that  of  those  wlio  labour  in  its  production,  until  he  has 
paid  a  tax  upon  it  of  70  per  cent. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  exactly  the  extent  of  injury  which  is 
thus  inflicted,  but  certainly  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  barley 
caused  by  the  tax  is  not  less  than  3s.  per  quarter.  The  loss  caused 
by  such  a  depreciation  is  very  considerable.  A  farmer  of  300 
acres,  allowing  60  for  pasture,  will  grow  60  acres  of  barley  every 
year,  which,  estimated  moderately,  will  produce  300  quarters.  A 
depreciation  of  3s.  per  quarter  will  entail  upon  this  man  a  loss  of 
£45  per  annum ;  add  to  this  £13  10s.,  the  amount  the  tax  will 
cost  him  as  a  consumer,  and  we  find  that  the  Malt  Tax  costs  this 
man  £58  10s.  every  year,  besides  the  injury  it  does  him  as  a  grazier. 
This  would  be  no  contemptible  addition  to  an  income  of  £225. 
"With  these  facts  before  him,  who  will  say  that  the  outcry  raised  by 
the  barley  grower  against  this  tax  is  not  a  perfectly  reasonable  one, 
and  such  as  it  becomes  his  countrymen  to  respond  to  ? 

"What  other  article  of  home  growth  is  so  enormously  "burdened? 
"Why  should  barley  be  thus  singled  out? 

Recent  legislation  entitles  the  farmer  to  be  heard  in  this 
matter.  The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  opening  of 
our  ports  to  the  admission  of  foreign  cattle  free  of  duty,  have 
brought  him  into  competition  with  all  the  world.  All  protec- 
tion being  removed,  he  is  at  least  entitled  to  the  removal  of  all 
disability.  "What  is  his  position  now  ?  He  is  called  to  compete 
evenhanded  with  the  foreigner  in  the  growth  of  wheat,  which  can 
be  grown  cheaper  abroad  than  here.  In  barley  he  can  defy  the 
world,  the  climate  and  soil  of  England  being  peculiarly  adapted  to 
its  growth,  yet  the  value  of  this  grain  is  greatly  depreciated  by 
legislative  enactment.  He  is  called  to  compete  with  the  world  in 
stock,  yet  is  denied  what  is  granted  to  the  foreigner.  He  is  for- 
bidden to  use  the  produce  of  his  own  soil  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
is  compelled  to  import  from  abroad  inferior  substitutes  for  what  he 
grows  on  his  own  land.  Is  this  fair  and  right?  Is  this  even- 
handed  justice  ?  "Would  any  class  in  the  country  quietly  content 
themselves  in  such  a  position  ?  Ought  it  to  be  asked  or  expected 
of  any  ? 

While  the  Corn  Laws  were  under  discussion,  it  was  felt  by  the 
advocates  of  their  repeal  that  in  fairness  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  must  be  followed  by  the  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax.  Thus,  in 
1839,  Mr,  Yilliers  said,  "  Would  the  landed  interest  be  willing  if 
the  Malt  Tax  were  taken  off  to  release  the  country  from  the  tax  on 
corn  ;  for  of  this  he  was  sure,  that  all  those  who  were  injured  by 
the  operation  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  be  willing,  nay  be  anxious, 
to  get  rid  of  the  Malt  Tax.  By  acceding  to  those  terms,  the 
produce  of  the  Malt  Tax  would  be  lost  to  the  revenue  no  doubt, 
but  four  millions  and  a  half  is  a  small  sum  indeed  compared  with 
what  might  be  raised  through  the  medium  of  taxation,'  if  the  energy 
of  the  country  were  allowed  its  full  and  natural  play." 

Sir  James  Graham  said :  "  It  enhanced  the  price  of  beer ;  this 
enhanced  price  of  beer  diminished  the  demand  for  it,  the  di- 
minished demand  caused  a  smaller  quantity  of  barley  to  be 
cultivated,  and  the  lessened  price  of  barley  was  a  tax  upon  the  barley 
land.  If  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed,  not  a  single  year  would 
elapse  before  the  Malt  Tax  would  also  be  repealed." 


Mr.  Cobden  said  :  "  We  sympathise  with  the  fanners.  "We  will 
never  tolerate  one  shilling  duty  on  corn ;  but  we  will  co-operate  with 
them  in  getting  rid  of  that  obnoxious  tax — the  malt  duty.  We  owe 
the  farmers  something,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  repay  them  in  kind." 

Sir  !R.  Peel  said  :  "  As  a  farmer  to  the  free-traders,  I  would  say, 
(  Let  me  manufacture  and  consume  my  own  malt  untaxed.'  " 

Lord  J.  Russell,  in  1846,  said :  "  If  I  were  prime  minister  when 
protection  to  agriculture  was  abolished,  the  first  tax  I  would  repeal 
would  be  the  Malt  Tax." 

What  the  barley  grower  asks  then,  is  no  more  than  what  has  been- 
declared  his  right.  When  he  asks  for  repeal  he  asks  no  favour.  He 
asks  n®  more  than  others,  why  should  he  be  expected  to  be  content 
with  less  ?  A  fair  field  and  no  favour  is  all  he  desires.  Having  to 
compete  with  all  the  world  in  his  profession,  he  asks  to  be  freed 
from  the  trammels  of  legislative  restrictions.  And  as  his  produce 
receives  no  protective  advantage,  he  asks,  as  his  right,  that  its  value 
be  not  unnaturally  depressed. 

LET  us  NOW  LOOK  AT  THE  BEARING  OF  THE  MALT  TAX  oir 
THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

There  will,  we  presume,  be  no  objection  raised  by  any  person  to- 
the  statement, — that  beer  is  the  favourite  beverage  of  the  English 
people  (when  we  say  beer,  we  include  all  varieties  of  malt  liquors). 
That  it  has  been  so  for  hundreds  of  years  numerous  old  writings 
testify.  It  is  the  NATIONAL  BEVERAGE,  just  as  the  produce  of  the 
vine  is  in  vine  growing  countries.  It  will  be  admitted  by  most 
too, — that  it  is  a  wholesome  beverage,  if  not  better,  at  least  no  worse,, 
than  tea  or  coffee,  as  good  to  work  on,  and  as  conducive  to  vigorous 
health.  Now  what  does  the  Malt  Tax  do  ?  It  adds  50  per  cent, 
to  the  price  of  the  materials  from  which  this  home  groivn  national 
leverage  is  brewed.  A  quarter  of  barley  is  worth  31s.,  the  necessary 
hops  10s.,  (we  have  taken  anaverage  price,  as  hops  fluctuate  so  much 
in  price),  41s.,  the  duty  on  this  is  21s.  8d.  To  make  the  calculation 
exact,  we  should  add  to  the  cost  of  the  materials,  the  cost  of  malting 
the  barley,  and  to  the  tax  the  addition  made  to  it  by  the  maltster's 
profit  upon  it.  These  additions  it  is  difficult  to  give  exactly,  but  they 
would  not  alter  the  proportion  more  than  very  slightly,  so  that  we- 
may  safely  say  that  the  tax  adds  50  per  cent  to  the  price  of  the  mate- 
rials from  ivhich  this  Iwme  grown  national  leverage  is  brewed.  This 
surely  is  a  great  hardship  to  the  poor  of  the  land. 

Its  operation  is  different  upon  the  agricultural  and  the  town 
labourer.  We  will  take  the  case  of  the  former  first.  To  him  it  is 
both  a  monstrous  hardship  and  a  moral  curse.  These  are  strong 
words,  but  we  will  prove  them  true. 

It  is  a  monstrous  hardship.  He  prepares  the  land  on  which  the- 
barley  is  grown,  he  sows  the  seed,  in  the  hot  sun  with  heavy  toil  he. 
mows  it  and  gathers  it  in ;  afterwards  he  threshes  it  and  prepares  it 
for  market.  This  barley  will  make  his  favourite  drink,  the  drink 
which  he  thinks  refreshes  him  most  when  he  is  weary,  the  possession 
of  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  physical  enjoyments  he  knows.  But 
the  Malt  Tax  steps  in,  and  by  its  monstrous  addition  of  70  per  cent, 
to  the  price  of  the  barley,  deprives  him  of  what  he  could  otherwise 
obtain,  and  robs  him  of  his  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Now  is  not  this  hard  ? 

Hear  Mr.  Cobden  on  this  point.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  of  a  Farmers'  Club  at  Wakefield,  dated  Feb.,  1864,  he 


says, — <;  It  haa  often  occurred  to  ine  to  compare  the  case  of  the 
British  agriculturist,  who,  after  raising  a  bushel  of  barley,  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  tax  of  60  per  cent,  before  he  is  permitted  to  convert 
it  into  a  beverage  for  his  own  consumption,  with  what  I  have  seen 
in  foreign  countries,  and  I  can  really  call  to  mind  nothing  so  hard 
and  so  unreasonable.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  cultivators  of  vine- 
yards in  France,  and  the  growers  of  olives  in  Spain  and  Italy,  would 
iiever  tolerate  such  treatment  of  their  wine  and  oil." 

Again,  in  the  recent  debate  on  the  Malt  Tax  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Cobden  said :  "  It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  poorest 
part  of  the  community  if  the  Malt  Tax  could  be  abolished.  I  say  the 
poorest,  because  I  think  the  consumption  of  beer  belongs  to  the 
very  poorest  of  our  labourers.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  male 
labourer  more  than  of  any  other.  I  am  of  this  opinion,  because,  as 
all  those  who  are  acquainted  with  rural  life  must  know,  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  of  this  country  would,  if  they  could,  all  enjoy  the 
beverage  of  beer ;  while  with  their  limited  wages  and  with  their 
general  habits, — most  of  the  agricultural  labourers  being  married 
men, — a  very  small  proportion  of  them  only  would,  I  think,  be  dis- 
posed to  carry  the  indulgence  too  far.  But  independently  of  all 
this,  it  would  tend  very  much  to  produce  contentment  among  them 
as  a  class,  and  to  make  them  less  dissatisfied  when  comparing  their 
lot  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  as  well  as  to  solace  them,  if,  in- 
stead of  being  compelled  to  resort  to  the  brook  or  the  spring,  they 
could  every  day  enjoy  some  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land  on 
which  they  are  employed,  in  the  shape  of  a  good  glass  of  beer." 

A  tax  so  oppressive  to  the  poorest  amongst  us,  no  minister  would, 
venture  now  to  propose.  Whenfirst  imposed  in  1697  it  was  so  light  as 
to  be  scarcely  felt.  Then, — and  for  the  following  fifty  years,  it  was 
sixpence  per  bushel.  It  was  raised  during  the  French  war,  a 
time  of  danger  to  the  country  which  justified  extraordinary  pres- 
sure upon  the  people.  Once  raised, — with  that  fatal  facility  of 
continuance  which  all  taxes  seem  to  possess,  it  has  never  been  more 
than  partially  reduced.  It  has  stood  at  nearly  its  present  height 
for  sixty-three  years,  so  that  the  present  generation  have  been  lorn 
under  its  influence.  It  is  surprising  the  difference  which  this  makes. 
What  we  are  born  subject  to  we  take  as  a  matter  of  course.  "We 
do  not  know  the  full  weight  of  the  burden  we  carry,  never  having 
been  for  one  moment  without  it.  It  is  thus  that  this  tax  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  so  long.  Were  it  now  to  be  proposed  as  a  new 
tax,  the  very  people  who  patiently  submit  to  its  operations,  would, 
without  hesitation,  indignantly  reject  it.  Alas,  that  we  have  never 
known  by  experience  the  blessings  of  freedom  from  its  many  bane- 
ful influences ! 

Let  us  mark  for  a  moment  the  moral  effect  of  this  tax  upon  the 
agricultural  labourer. 

Those  who  live  amongst  this  class  know  that  there  are  thousands 
who,  though  beer  is  their  favourite  drink,  never  enjoy  it  at  home 
except  at  "haysal"  or  harvest,  when  their  masters  allow  them  malt. 
This  abstinence  is  not  voluntary,  but  compulsory  ;  owing  to  the 
enormous  duty  they  cannot  afford  it.  What  is  "the  effect  of  this 
compulsory  abstinence?  They  have  a  constant  craving  for  beer 
which  often  tempts  them  to  a  public  house  ;  or,  at  least,  makes  it 
more  difficult  for  them  to  pass  such  places  without  calling.  This  is 
a  great  evil  in  itself,  but  it  is  aggravated  tenfold  bv  (which  is  ;v 
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further  effect  of  unnaturally  raising  the  price  of  malt)  the  nature  of 
the  drink  they  are  there  served  with.  We  slander  no  one,  but  simply 
state  a  fact,  when  we  say  that  the  beer  sold  at  a  great  multitude  of 
these  places  is  shamefully — we  had  almost  said  wickedly — adulterated. 

"We  are  not  ourselves  in  the  secrets  of  the  trade,  but  we  know, 
and  so  do  most  country  employers  of  labour,  the  different  effects  of 
home-brewed  beer  and  that  sold  at  the  public  houses.  We  know  it 
by  experience  if  ever  we  have  tasted  the  publican's  mixture.  It  flies 
to  the  head  directly.  Such  quantity  as  if  of  home-brewed  beer 
would  produce  no  unpleasant  effect,  will  cause  giddiness  and  an 
incipient  stage  of  intoxication. 

Many  is  the  man  who  if  he  had  beer  at  home  would  have  passed 
the  public  house  without  calling,  (just  as  we  of  the  middle  class  do) 
who  has  been  tempted  to  call  by  the  recollection  that  he  had  none 
at  home.  The  temptation  to  quench  his  thirst  with  something 
stronger  than  water  has  been  too  much  for  him.  He  takes  only 
what,  if  like  the  beer  he  brews  at  home  in  harvest  he  would  feel  the 
better  for ;  but, — being  adulterated  for  that  purpose,  it  gets  into  his 
head  and  makes  a  fool  of  him,  perhaj'-.  loses  him  his  character  and 
his  place.  There  are  hundreds  of  farmers  who,  from  their  own 
knowledge,  can  confirm  the  truth  of  this. 

But  it  is  said,  "  If  there  were  no  tax  these  men  would  not  brew  at 
home,  or  if  they  did,  they  would  brew  an  inferior  article  at  a  dearer 
price." 

We  do  not  contend  that  in  towns  private  brewing  would  be  es- 
i  ablished,  but  in  the  country  it  unquestionably  would.  It  used  to 
be  the  general  practice  of  poor  men  to  brew,  and  it  is  now  when  they 
<can  get  the  malt.  The  writer  has  lived  all  his  life  amongst  this  class 
of  people,  and  all  the  labouring  men  he  knows  brew  at  the  harvest 
lime,  when  their  masters  allow  them  malt.  A  few,  who  are  of  the 
highest  class,  keep  beer  all  the  year  round. 

Then  as  to  quality  and  cheapness  ?  The  beer  these  men  make 
may  not  be  so  clear  nor  so  scientifically  manufactured  as  that  made 
on  a  larger  scale,  but  it  is  at  least  genuine  and  a  good  wholesome 
drink.  It  is  much  better  than  any  they  can  buy  at  the  price  it  costs 
them.  It  costs  them  nothing  but  the  price  of  the  malt  and  hops, 
for  the  grains  are  worth  more  than  the  firing  required,  and  they 
contrive  to  brew  in  their  own  time. 

Take  the  following  fact,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  we  can  vouch, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  moral  advantage  to  the  labourer  of  keeping 
beer  at  home  : — There  is  a  parish  not  very  distant  from  where  the 
writer  lives,  the  soil  of  which  was  a  few  years  since  principally  in 
the  occupation  of  one  man.  It  was  his  practice  to  allow  his  men 
malt,  which  they  all  brewed  at  home.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  public  house  in  the  village  was  obliged  to  be  closed,  as  it  did 
not  pay  to  keep  it  open.  When  this  occupier  left,  his  successor 
did  not  imitate  his  example.  In  consequence,  the  public  house  was 
re-opened,  and  did  a  paying  trade. 

That  this  is  no  exaggeration  any  person  acquainted  with  rural 
life  may  convince  himself  in  the  following  manner  : — Let  him  single 
out  those  labourers  who  always  keep  beer,  and  he  will  find,  as  the 
writer  has  done,  that  these  are  the  men  who  least  frequently  visit 
the  alehouse. 

We  firmly  believe  that  there  is  no  legislative  measure  which 
would  contribute  so  much  to  the  moral  welfare  of  agricultural  dis- 
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tricts  as  the  repeal  of  tlie  Malt  Tax.  Let  the  facts  we  have  stated 
be  carefully  weighed,  and  we  do  not  see  how  they  can  lead  to  any 
other  opinion.  Surely,  the  revenue  of  a  country  so  rich  as  Eng- 
jand,  can  be  raised  better  than  by  a  tax  so  immoral  in  its  tendency 
and  so  oppressive  to  the  poorest  of  the  people. 

The  wholeworking  classes  of  the  country  feel  the  burden  of  the  Malt 
Tax,  though  it  falls  most  heavily  upon  the  agricultural  labourer. 

It  injures  them  pecuniarily  and  physically. 

It  injures  them  pecuniarily,  for,  as  we  have  already  shown,  it  adds 
very  largely  to  the  cost  of  the  national  beverage.  But  for  the 
Malt  Tax,  good  wholesome  beer  could  be  obtained  for  as  low  a  price 
n  s  any  drink  stronger  than  water.  It  can  be  proved  that  but  for 
the  duty  it  could  be  brewed  for  4d.  per  gallon,  and  sold  for  6d.,  if 
•not  for  less.  Thus,  the  present  average  price  of  a  bushel  of  malt- 
ing barley  is  3s.  10|d.,  add  for  increased  value  from  repeal  of  the 
Malt  Tax  (as  previously  supposed)  4|-d.,  and  6d.  for  the  cost  of 
malting  (this  is  a  very  full  allowance  as  the  maltster  would  have 
besides, — the  malt  combs — and  the  increase  of  measure  arising  in 
the  operation),  and  Is.  3d.  for  the  hops — 6s.  Now  a  bushel  of  malt 
will  make  20  gallons  of  beer  as  strong  as  most  people  would  care 
.0  use  as  an  ordinary  beverage,  (it  is  the  average  quantity  made  by 
domestic  brewers),  20  gallons  at  4d. — 6s.  8d.,  so  that  we  are  within 
the  mark  when  we  say  that  good  ivliolesome  ale  would  ~be  brewed  at 
4d.  per  gallon.  In  this  calculation,  too,  we  have  dealt  with  the  best 
barley — the  highest  priced.  Capital  malt  would  be  made,  if  it  \vere 
not  for  the  duty,  from  less  valuable  barleys,  at  a  lower  price.  Let 
the  working  man  contrast  the  price  he  now  pays  with  the  result  of 
these  indisputable  calculations,  and  see  how  his  means  are  wasted 
by  the  Malt  Tax. 

Now  look  at  the  physical  effects  it  produces. 

Here  we  can  only  conjecture  the  amount  of  injury  inflicted. 

In  times  of  sickness  and  debility  malt  liquors  are  often  of  great 
service  in  keeping  up  the  stamina  of  the  body,  the  use  of  them  is 
frequently  advised  by  the  profession,  especially  in  thos'3  kinds  of 
sickness  to  which  low  diet  and  exposure  render  poor  people  pecu- 
liarly liable.  The  duty  makes  them  too  expensive  to  be  attainable 
by  such  persons,  and  in  consequence  many  succumb  to  diseases 
with  which  they  might  otherwise  have  been  able  to  contend. 

To  the  Malt  Tax  are  also  due  the  injurious  physical  effects  arising 
from  adulteration. 

Pure  malt  liquor  is  a  wholesome  beverage.  This  is  attested  by 
*he  vigorous  strength  enjoyed  by  our  ancestors,  who,  in  past  cen- 
turies had  it  in  daily  use, — it  being  with  them  almost  the  only  drink 
of  all  classes — from  the  peasant  to  the  prince.  When  we  contrast 
the  known  difference  in  the  effect  between  genuine  malt  liquors  and 
the  poisonously  adulterated  mixtures  so  largely  consumed  now,  it  is 
certain  that  great  physical  injury  must  be  resulting,  none  the  less 
real  though  it  cannot  be  measured.  There  might  be  adulteration  if 
there  were  no  tax,  but  the  temptation  would  be  vastly  less,  and  it 
wouldbe  in  the  power  of  all  to  obtain  a  genuine  article.  It  is  extremely 
probable,  too,  that  improving  the  quality  and  cheapening  the  price 
of  beer,  would  do  something  to  lessen  the  consumption  of  spirits, 
:ni  end  most  desirable  to  obtain.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax  would  thus  largely  diminish 
drunkenness, — we  can  but  think  that  the  opinionisfourtded  in  reason 
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Tnere  are  some  people  who  are  inclined  to  oppose  repeal,  because- 
it  would  cheapen  intoxicating  drink.  This  is  not  the  place  to  argue 
teeto'.alisin.  Happily  this  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  ob- 
jections of  those  who  fear  that  this  cheapening  of  beer  would 
cause  a  corresponding  increase  of  drunkenness.  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  intoxicating  drinks  are  cheap,  the  people  of  the  country 
in  which  they  are  cheap  should  therefore  be  intemperate.  On  the 
contrary,  in  those  countries  in  which  wine  is  cheap,  the  population 
is  generally  most  sober. 

If  we  look  around  society  at  home,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  by  no 
means  those  who  have  the  greatest  facilities  for  intoxication,  who 
are  most  intemperate.     Why  should  we  have  such  evil  opinion  of" 
the  working  men  of  this  country,  as  to  think  that  they  would  abuse 
nature's  gifts  more  than  ourselves  ? 

The  recent  reduction  of  the  wine  duties  has  made  the  position  of" 
the  working  classes  harder  than  ever.  The  standard  wines  con- 
sumed by  the  rich  in  this  country, — the  good  sherries  and  ports — 
pay  but  16  per  cent.  duty.  They  cannot  be  reckoned  to  cost  less 
than  £90  per  pipe,  or  32s.  6d.  per  dozen;  the  duty  on  a  pipe  is  nearly 
£15,  or  16  per  cent.  The  duty  on  beer,  the  poor  man's  beverage, 
is  30  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  duty  on  the  rich  man's  wines 
is  2d.  in  the  shilling  ;  while  on  the  poor  man's  beer  it  is  4d.  in  the 
shilling,  just  double  the  amount. 

Let  the  reader  weigh  carefully  the  various  facts  we  have  ad- 
duced, and  say  whether  the  effects  of  the  Malt  Tax  upon  the  work- 
ing classes  of  the  country  are  not  most  pernicious  ?  We  have  not 
dealt  in  exaggeration,  but  have  simply  stated  facts  which  admit  of" 
positive  proof.  We  commend  these  facts  to  the  attention  of  work- 
ing men  and  all  who  are  interested  in  their  welfare,  in  the  confidence 
that  alike  for  moral,  physical,  and  economic  reasons,  the  movement 
for  repeal  deserves  their  support. 

We  will  now  call  attention  to  some  strong  GEKEBAL  OBJECTIONS 
TO  THE  MALT  TAX,  which  have  not  been  included  under  either  pf " 
the  heads  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

It  lessens  tlie  employment  of  labour. 

There  eannot  be  a  question  that  the  removal  of  the  Malt  Tax 
would  give  an  immense  impulse  to  the  manufacture  of  malt.  More 
would  be  required  for  brewing,  and  probably  an  immense  quantity 
of  inferior  barley  would  be  malted  for  cattle  feeding.  This  would 
add  to  the  value  of  the  present  maltings,  and  cause  new  ones  to  • 
.spring  up.  It  would  give  a  new  life  to  the  trade,  and  open  a  wide 
field  for  the  employment  of  labour,  skill,  and  capital ;  so  causing  an 
immense  national  benefit.  It  has  been  proved  that  it  is  bad  policy  to* 
retain  taxes,  the  repeal  of  which  would  be  attended  with  such  effects.. 

The  Malt  Tax  belongs  to  a  class  of  duties  which  are  very  objec- 
tionable, and  almost  all  of  which  have  been  lately  repealed.   'Duties, 
which  in  their  operation  necessarily  interfere  with  the  freedom  of " 
trade,  checking  its  extension,  and  restraining  its  free  play. 

The  customs  duties  on  wool  and  cotton  have  most  wisely  been 
removed  for  these  reasons.  And  most  of  the  excise  duties — the 
operation  of  which  is  still  more  injurious,  have  been  removed  too. 

Excise  restrictions  hinder  the  improvement  of  manufacture,  and 
cause  the  trades  they  fetter  to  stand  still  amidst  the  progress 
of  improvement  around.  Consequently,  it  is  frequently  the  ease 
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that  the  removal  of  Excise  duties  leads,  after  a  lime,  to  vast  im- 
provements of  manufacture  of  which  the  public  reap  the  benefit. 

The  repeal  of  the  brick  duty  in  1850,  has  resulted  in  reducing 
ihe  price  of  bricks  to  the  public  nearly,  if  not  quite,  double  the 
•>amount  of  the  duty. 

The  repeal  of  the  soap  duty  in  1S53,  has  had  a  similar  effect. 
Soap  can  actually  be  bought  now  for  less  money  than  the  amount  of 
the  duty  formerly  charged. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  removal  of  the  malt  duty 
would  be  attended  with  results  of  a  similar  nature,  and  surely  it  is 
a  strange  anomaly  that  by  far  the  largest  trade  should  be  the  last 
left  thus  fettered  and  impeded. 

The  cider  duty  was  long  since  repealed,  and  now  that  the  hop 
duty  has  been  taken  off, — the  Malt  Tax  stands  literally  almost 
alone.  Its  continuance  amidst  the  repeal  of  all  similar  duties,  is 
such  an  anomaly  as  cannot  long  continue. 

The  following  is  a  suggestive  fact.  In  1848,  Mr.  Cobden  pub- 
lished a  financial  programme  recommending  the  repeal  or  reduction 
of  a  great  many  duties,  involving  a  very  lar^e  amount  of  revenue. 
He  suggested  the  reduction  of  the  tea  duty,  the  equalisation  of  the 
coffee  duties,  the  remission  of  the  wine  duties,  the  application  of 
the  legacy  duty  to  real  estate,  the  abolition  of  the  excise  duties  on 
malt,  hops,  soap,  paper,  and  bricks,  of  the  window  duties,  and  of 
the  taxes  on  knoAvledge,  the  timber  duties,  and  the  duties  on  butter 
•and  cheese,  and  upwards  of  100  smaller  articles  of  the  tariff.  The*e 
recommendations  have  been  carried  out  to  the  minutest  particulars 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Malt.  Obstinate  as  this  tax  has  been, 
it  must  soon  follow  the  rest,  and  become  a  memory  of  the  past. 

Again,  it  is  an  objection  to  the  Malt  Tax  that  after  its  collection 
a  portion  is  remitted.  The  duty  is  allowed  as  a  drawback  on  all 
malt  exported,  and  also  on  the  estimated  quantity  used  in  all  ale 
exported.  In  1863  this  drawback  was  allowed  on  upwards  of 
1,800,000  bushels.  The  export  of  ale  is  continually  increasing,  so 
that  this  will  be  an  increasing  evil.  On  all  that  portion  of  the  tax 
remitted  there  is  an  expense  of  collection,  and  an  expense  of  remis- 
sion, all  of  which  is  pure  loss  ;  and  then  how  monstrous  it  seems 
that  while  the  duty  011  an  article  of  our  own  produce  is  remitted  to 
the  foreigner,  it  is  retained  to  the  home  consumer. 

Malt  made  in  England  by  Englishmen  from  barley  of  English 
growth,  is  taxed  to  the  Englishman  70  per  cent.,  while  the  foreigner 
is  at  liberty  to  take  the  same  duty  free.  What  would  be  thought 
if  it  were  proposed  to  deal  in  a  similar  manner  with  oi*her  products 
of  our  industry,  say  with  cotton,  flax,  or  with  wool  ?  Eancjr  the 
outcry  which  would  be  raised  !  Yet  the  case  before  us  is  harder 
still,  for  malt  is  not  only  manufactured  \>\it  grown  in  England,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  cotton,  and  only  partially  with  wool. 

But  further.  Let  all  consumers  remember  the  fact  we  have 
already  established  that  this  tax  adds  much  more  than  its  own  amount 
to  the  price  of  beer,  and  consequently  cost-s  the  public  much  more  than 
it  yields  as  revenue.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Malt  Tax  adds 
only  10  per  cent  to  the  price  of  beer.  In  the  recent  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  011  Col.  Barttelot's  motion,  Lord  Robert 
Montague,  quoting  from  the  Economist,  stated  the  value  of  the  beer 
consumed  in  England  and  Wales  to  be  £60,000,000  annually.  The 
'Malt  Tax  is  just  one  tenth  of  this ;  on  this  fact  the  noble  Lord 
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based  the  above  assertion.  "We  know  notliiDg  of  the  accuracy  of 
this  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  beer  consumed,  but  if  correct,  it 
would  lead  us  to  an  entirely  different  result.  "We  have  shown  that 
the  Malt  Tax  adds  50  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  the  materials  for 
brewing.  If  the  tax  then  is  £6,000,000,  the  cost  of  the  materials 
will  be  £12,000,000,  making  the  total  cost  of  tax  and  materials 
£18,000,000.  Let  us  call  it  £20,000,000  not  to  seem  to  exaggerate, 
—and  see  the  startling  result.  The  beer  brewed  from  £20,000,000 
worth  of  materials  costs  the  public  £60,000,000!  Whence  this 
startling  discrepancy,  if  not  owing  to  the  tax  ?  What  trade  that 
is  quite  unfettered  can  be  found  to  present  such  startling  results  ? 

The  noble  Lord  forgot  the  various  profits  the  public  must  pay 
upon  the  tax  to  the  maltster,  the  brewer,  and  the  publican,  so  long 
as  the  tax  remains. 

Since  it  is  indisputable  that  the  tax  adds  50  per  cent  to  the  natural 
price  of  the  materials  of  brewing,  we  are  confident  it  does  not  add  less 
than  30  per  cent  to  the  price  of  beer.  Indeed,  this  is  capable  of 
demonstration.  The  cost  of  beer  to  the  pubiic  is  made  up  of  three 
parts  ;  the  natural  cost  of  the  materials,  the  increase  to  their  price 
occasioned  by  the  duty,  and  the  brewer's  profit  in  the  manufacture. 
Now,  the  tax  adds  50  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  the  materials,  conse- 
quently its  removal  would  reduce  the  price  of  the  materials  one 
third.  With  this  reduction  would  follow  a  proportionate  reduction 
of  the  brewer's  profits  as  a  manufacturer.  Thus : — Say  for  ex- 
ample that  on  9s.  worth  of  malt  and  hops  he  now  charges  as  his 
profit  9s.,  (i.  e.  from  9s.  worth  of  malt  and  hops  he  brews  beer 
which  he  sells  for  18s.),  if  his  materials  cost  but  6s.,  he  could 
reduce  his  charge  for  brewing  to  6s. ;  that  is  one  third,  and  make 
the  same  per  centage  return  in  his  trade  as  before,  selling  for  12s., 
what  now  sells  at  18s.,  thus  decreasing  the  price  of  beer  to  the 
public  one  third,  or  33  per  cent. 

But,  it  will  be  objected,  "  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  malt  will 
not  dimmish  the  expense  of  brewing,  which  is  precisely  the  same 
whether  malt  is  dear  or  cheap."  This  is  unquestionably  true,  but 
then  the  cost  of  actual  brewing  is  very  little,  and  forms  only  a 
fractional  part  of  the  brewer's  charge  in  his  trade.  The  grains  and 
yeast  which  arise  in  brewing  very  nearly  cover  the  cost  of  the 
operation.  There  are  parties  possessing  excellent  brewing  plants 
who  are  willing  to  allow  persons  to  bring  malt  and  brew  it,  leaving 
the  grains  and  yeast  as  compensation  for  use  of  plant  and  for  fuel. 
Thus,  the  actual  cost  of  brewing  is  no  more  than  the  labour  employed 
in  the  operation,  and  if  we  say  30,  instead  of  33  per  cent,  we  shall 
be  very  near  the  mark. 

If,  then,  the  Economist  estimate  is  right  as  to  the  value 
of  the  beer  consumed,  the  Malt  Tax  adds  £18,000,000  to  its 
amount.  In  other  words,  to  raise  a  revenue  of  £6,000,000  the  con- 
sumers of  malt  pay  £18,000,000 ;  and  this  in  addition  to  the  injury 
sustained  by  the  barley  producer  and  the  grazier. 

Let  every  consumer  of  beer  remember  that  the  Malt  Tax  adds 
30  per  cent,  to  every  leer  lill  he  pays. 

Before  concluding,  we  stay  a  moment  to  ANSWER  SOME  OP  THE 

OBJECTIONS  TJEGED  AGAINST  EEPEAL. 

There  are  four  principal  objections  raised. 

The  first  we  hear  only  occasionally ;  it  c®mes  from  the  grower  of 
best  barley.  We  are  happy  to  say  it  is  only  found  in  the  mouths 
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of  very  few.  He  says — or  more  often  it  is  said  for  him — tliat  "  the 
tax  acts  as  a  protective  duty  on  his  produce,  and  that  its  removal 
would  be  to  his  injury."  We  altogether  dispute  this  result,  and. 
for  the  following  reasons.  Best  barley  is  an  article  of  extremely 
limited  production,  there  are  only  a  few  counties  in  which  it  can  be 
grown.  It  is  an  article  indispensable  in  the  manufacture  of  the  higher 
classes  of  ale.  And  again,  it  must  always  command  a  higher  price 
than  inferior  qualities  ;  and  if  the  value  of  these  is  raised  by  the 
removal  of  the  duty,  the  value  of  the  best  can  hardly  be  lowered. 

The  second  objection  we  hear  more  often.  It  is  used  to  frighten 
the  barley  grower  when  he  asks  for  repeal.  "  If  the  Malt  Tax  is 
repealed,"  they  say,  "  we  shall  be  inundated  with  foreign  barley  or 
foreign  malt.  The  advantage  of  increased  demand  will  not  accrue 
to  the  British  farmer  in  increase  of  price,  but  will  pass  to  the 
foreigner,  who  will  supply  it." 

The  answer  to  this  objection  is  plain.  They  cannot  compete 
with  us  in  barley.  Our  ports  are  open  now.  They  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  send  all  they  please,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to 
depress  the  price.  The  opening  of  our  ports  has  had  a  most  marked 
effect  upon  the  price  of  wheat,  but  not  on  that  of  barley.  The 
average  price  of  barley  has  been  liiglier  since  free  trade  than  it  was 
before.  The  fact  is  plain,  they  either  cannot  compete  with  us,  or 
it  does  not  answer  their  purpose  to  do  it.  If  the  foreign  growers 
could  swamp  our  market  with  this  grain,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  have  done  it  already.  The  removal  of  the  tax 
would  give  no  facility  not  already  in  existence.  Is  it  said :  "  The 
increased  demand  will  increase  the  price,  and  thus  offer  additional 
motive?"  This  is  to  grant  what  we  contend  for — that  the  price  will 
be  increased,  by  which  we  shall  benefit  as  well  as  they.  It  is  plainly 
impossible  that  they  could  reduce  the  price.  If  it  reached  no  higher 
than  at  present  they  would  not  have  one  motive  to  compete  more 
than  they  have  now. 

Further,  barley  has  a  value  for  feeding  purposes,  this  is  the  present 
value  of  ordinary  barley,  of  course,  this  cannot  be  depressed  without 
a  corresponding  depression  of  all  oilier  feeding  stuffs.  Let  barley 
growers  weigh  these  facts,  and  they  will  see  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax  to  depress  the  value  of  their  grain. 

A  third  objection  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Grladstone  in  the  recent 
debates. 

His  argument  is  this :  "  If  we  take  together  the  revenues  from 
spirits  and  malt,  we  find  that  England  pays  £10,500,000,  or  about 
10s.  per  head  on  the  population ;  Scotland  pays  £3,620,000  or 
about  22s.  per  head ;  and  Ireland,  though  unhappily  not  so  wealthy 
as  either  of  the  other  two  countries,  pays  £2,653,000  or  10s.  per 
head — the  same  as  is  paid  in  England."  Erom  these  figures  he 
contends  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  people  of  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  to  repeal  the  Malt  Tax,  leaving  the  Spirit  duties  un- 
altered, as  it  would  be  a  boon  to  England,  which  pays  £5,722,000  of 
the  Malt  Tax,  and  scarcely  any  to  the  other  two  countries,  Scotland 
payingbut  £263,000,  and  Ireland  but  £300,000.  This  veryplausible 
argument  appears  to  us  easily  answered.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Gladstone  shows  a  practical  disregard  to  it  himself ;  for  whilst  he 
points  out  that  Scotchmen  on  an  average  pay  double  the  duty  paid 
by  the  English  and  Irish,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  remove  the  in- 
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equality.  If  lie  really  thought  this  a  weighty  argument,  why  did 
he  not," out  of  the  surplus  at  his  disposal,  attempt  to  rectify  the 
inequality  ?  If  the  (Scotchman's  position  calls  for  no  redrene,  where 
is  the  force  of  objecting  to  repeal  the  Malt  Tax,  because  then  some 
would  be  paying  larger  per  eenrage  of  the  spirit  duty  than  ethers  ? 

"With  all  due  respect  to  the  great  authority  to  which  we  oppose 
ourselves,  we  contend  that  there  is  neither  sense  nor  reason  in 
ihus  singling  out  Irishmen  or  Scotchmen  from  their  fellow  country- 
men, we  are  fellow  subjects.  We  have  the  same  privileges,  the 
same  government,  and  the  duty  is  charged  on  equal  terms  to  all. 
We  nre  really  but  one  people.  Mr.  Gladstone  might  with  just  a* 
much  propriety  have  singled  out  8,000,000  of  people  from  the 
Midland  counties,  or  the  Eastern  counties,  or  the  Southern  counties 
of  England,  and  put  them  in  contrast  with  their  fellow  subjects, 
as  to  single  out  these  3,000,000  who  live  north  of  the  Tweed.  Let 
him  single  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  cider  counties  ;  whose  strong 
drink  pays  no  duty,  and  plead  the  hardship  of  repeal  to  them.  Or, 
better  still,  let  him  single  out  the  teetotallers  in  the  country,  and 
the  apparent  hardship  will  seem  still  stronger. 

If  we  would  avoid  such  inequalities,  we  must  have  a  poll  tax  at 
•once.  Such  inequalities  are  a  necessary  p.°-rt  of  a  system  of  indirect 
taxation.  A  tax  laid  upon  any  article  of  consumption,  of  course 
tails  only  upon  those  who  consume  it,  and  not  upoti  those  who  do 
not.  There  are  plenty  in  England  who  pay  as  little  to  the  malt 
tax  as  their  fellow  subj-ects  in  Scolland.  Take  any  other  indirect 
tax,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  find  numbers  who  pay  nothing  towards 
it,  and  who  consequently  would  not  be  directly  benefited  by  its 
remission.  But  does  this  prevent  the  repeal  of  such  taxes  ?  Did 
it  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  bricks  ?  Bid  it  prevent  the 
repeal,  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  of  a  duty  standing  i;i  exactly  the 
same  relation  to  this  argument  as  the  malt  duty  ;  we  refer  to  the 
duty  on  hops  ?  Why  should  this  arguntent  be  made  use  of  to  oppose 
"fche  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  and  of  no  other  ? 

The  fourth  and  last  argument  we  shall  notice  is  the  most  common 
one,  viz.,  "That  the  duty  cannot  lo  spared."  The  Malt  Tax,  it  is 
true,  raises  an  immense  sum.  But  taxes  to  more  than  its  amount 
have  been  repealed  in  the  last  few  years.  Again,  the  revenue  of 
the  country  is  at  the  present  moment  unprecedented! y  high,  and 
still  increasing,  so  it  is  almost  certain  that  in  the  next  few  years 
there  will  be  further  large  remissions,  probably  to  the  amount  of 
the  Malt  Tax  or  more. 

But  we  take  higher  ground.  This  great  and  flourishing  nation 
is  abundantly  able  to  provide  its  revenue  from  just  and  equitable 
sources.  This  statement  no  on-e  will  dispute. 

Let  any  impartial  person  carefully  and  temperately  weigh  the 
various  bearings  of  the  Malt  Tax  ;  its  gross  injustice  to  the  barley 
grower  ;  its  hard  and  injurious  influence  upon  the  labouring  classes  ; 
•its  costliness  to  the  general  public  and  the  unnatural  restraint  it  im- 
poses upon  a  very  important  trade ,  and  then  say  whether  the  Malt 
Tax  is  not  one  of  the  very  last  sources  of  revenue  to  which  the 
terms  just  and  equitable  can  be  applied  ? 


Prised  fcy  WK.  PJEK?I  Cor.,  /dwf-'fr  Office,  Market  Pkice,  Leicester. 
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